6         ENGLAND IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY.

inevitable from the first; without command of the sea such
an outlying possession could not possibly be maintained.

Not less complete was the success of the English in the
Baltic against the signatories of the declaration of Armed
Neutrality. The bitter northern winter, which
seals UP the ^uss^an and Swedish ports, prevented
the early concentration of the allied fleets.
Before the ice had broken up, an English squadron had been
sent off, with orders to throw itself between the scattered
divisions of the enemy, and to destroy them in detail. Such a
plan was absolutely necessary, for if the confederate navies
could have massed themselves they might have taken the sea
with more than fifty ships of the line, and the British squadron
numbered no more than eighteen. Nelson sailed with them,
but only as second-in-command : by some inexplicable stupidity
of those in charge at the Admiralty, he had been placed under
the orders of Sir Hyde Parker, a respectable veteran destitute
of all initiative and dash. The squadron reached the Sound
on March 30, and three days later attacked Copenhagen,
while the Russians and Swedes were still wholly ignorant? of
their approach.

The Danes had protected their capital and arsenal by a line
of floating batteries interspersed with ships of war. Parker
thought their front almost too formidable to be^-
Copenhagen a^ac^eo^j but finally gave Nelson permission "to
go in with twelve ships and do his best. The
approach lay up a narrow channel between sandbanks, on
which more than one of the English ships went aground. But
Nelson forced his way up to the enemy, and engaged with them
in the most furious cannonade of the whole Revolutionary war.
No other of England's enemies fought their ships with such
splendid obstinacy as the Danes: for some time Nelson seemed
to be making so little progress that his cautious superior hung
out signals desiring him to draw off and retire. But Nelson
turned his blind eye to the signals, and persisted in the fight